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successful, and a failure to win one for English
literature was ill balanced by the acquisition of one
for geography. There were two prizes and two
competitors, and I secured the second prize, so it
was not a brilliant achievement. But I had tasted
blood.

In the Sixth Form at Marlborough there was an
institution known by the name of " compulsory
prizes ": it was not really as attractive as it sounds,
for it only meant that we all had to compete for a
prize in one of three or four subjects. I surveyed
the field with a predatory eye. Philology made no
appeal to me, and I was sure that many better
scholars would have marked that for their own; the
same was true of Divinity and of one or two other
possibilities, so by a process of elimination, and
with a single eye for reward, I selected the History
Prize.

So far the tale is purely discreditable, though it
would be unreasonable for me, considering all I owe
to their pursuit, to join in the denunciation of prizes
as unworthy objects of desire. The rest of the story is
of more general interest. The books prescribed were
one of Froude's Short Studies about Erasmus and
Luther, and a large chunk of Robertson's Charles V.
Of the charm of Froude it is needless to speak; I had
the opportunity later on of attending his lectures at
Oxford on the same subject, and found it very
interesting to observe how, as the influence of his
master Carlyle faded into the past, his sympathies